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Because of many abuses and adverse publicity, a juris- 
dictional dispute between unions relating to organizational 
prerogative was made subject to an unfair labor practice 
charge under the Taft-Hartley Act enacted in 1947. Sec. 
10 (k) of the act grants power to the NLRB to adjudicate 
jurisdictional controversies unless notice is given that the 
dispute has been voluntarily adjusted. Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D) 
forbids a union to exert any economic or physical pressure 
upon an employer, the purpose of which is to secure pref- 
erence for one labor organization instead of another. Nine 
years have elapsed since the Taft-Hartley Act was enacted 
and a large number of cases have arisen. In this article, I 
shall discuss the implications of the law and some of the de- 
cisions in regard to the jurisdictional dispute. 


Provisions and Procedures. When a complaint is filed 
with the regional director alleging a violation of Sec. 8 (b) 
(4) (D), the provisions found in Sec. 10 (k) must first be 
invoked, the purpose of which is to afford an opportunity 
to the disputants to settle the matter without making a 
permanent decision by the NLRB necessary. After the 
charge is received, the regional director notifies the unions 
and permits ten days within which the disputants can vol- 
untarily adjust their jurisdictional quarrel. Then, if the 
dispute is not settled, a hearing officer is assigned to the case 
who gathers and forwards the facts to the Board without 
recommendatons. The parties to the dispute are given seven 
days after the close of the hearing to file briefs with the 
Board and to request oral argument (the grant of permis- 
sion for an oral hearing before the Board is discretionary ). 


When Sec. 10 (k) is invoked, a hearing is held before a 
hearing examiner, with a decision eventually rendered 
by the NLRB on the merits of the controversy. However, 
contrary to decisions in other types of unfair labor prac- 
tice cases, the first opinion rendered by the NLRB, though 
on the merits of the dispute, cannot be enforced in a Fed- 
eral court. The union violating the law is given ten days 
after the decision to comply with the first ruling—the ten- 
day ruling is a period of time chosen by the Board and is 
not contained in Sec. 10 (k) or Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D). Since 
the purpose of Sec. 10 (k) was to grant to the unions an op- 
portunity to solve their jurisdictional problems, the unfair 
labor practice charge is dropped providing the decision of 
the Board is followed. If a union should fail to abide by the 
opinion rendered under Sec. 10 (k), the NLRB issues a sec- 
ond decision finding a violation of Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D) 
which, if not complied with, is enforceable by petition to a 
Court of Appeals. The second hearing, ordinarily, is held 
merely to determine whether the union has obeyed the in- 
itial decision. Incidentally, the burden of proving noncom- 
pliance with the first decision rests with the general counsel 


for the NLRB. 112 NLRB 812 (1955). 


There need not be an actual work stoppage or a loss of 
business to the employer before the jurisdictional dispute 
provisions contained in the Taft-Hartley Act can be in- 
voked. 115 NLRB 223 (1956). Only the “inducement or 
encouragement” of employees is required for the Board 
to find a violation. Merely picketing, without any effect, for 
the purpose of influencing the assignment of work is suf- 
ficient ground for the NLRB to hold the union responsible 
for a violation of Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D). 

Although Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D) prohibits forced work as- 
signments and empowers the Board to render decisions in 
such disputes, not all charges of violation will be adjudi- 
cated. The Board may, prior to an actual hearing, conduct 
a preliminary investigation to determine whether the facts 
warrant a formal proceeding. Herzog v. Parsons, 181 F. 
2d 181 (1950). 

An examination of Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D) discloses only one 
situation wherein a union cannot be held responsible for a 
jurisdictional-dispute violation. Should the employer fail 
to comply with a certification, the union designated as the 
bargaining representative by the NLRB cannot be held re- 
sponsible for a jurisdictional dispute. For example, if 
Union A is certified by the NLRB to represent a certain 
group of lithographers and the employer persists in dealing 
with Union B, a strike called by Union A to force the em- 
ployer to negotiate with it would be legally permissable 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

For a proper understanding of the mechanics of the 
Federal law governing jurisdictional disputes, a distinction 
must be made between “work” and “bargaining” jurisdic- 
tion—the Taft-Hartley Act applies to “bargaining” rather 
than “work” jurisdiction. “Bargaining jurisdiction” con- 
cerns the right of a union to act as the exclusive agent 
when elected in a representation proceeding conducted by 
the NLRB. On the other hand, “work jurisdiction” refers 
to a certain skill or industry that is designated as “belong- 
ing” to a particular union. The distinction between work 
and bargaining jurisdiction is important, since the AFL- 
CIO will theoretically continue to assign “work jurisdic- 
tion,” whereas the NLRB is authorized by law to determine 
issues relating to “bargaining jurisdiction.” The NLRB has 
not attempted to render opinions relating to the jurisdic- 
tional dispute on the basis of union charters, custom, etc., 
since the Federal law limits the Board’s authority to the 
representation election. 

The NLRB can only order a union to “cease and desist” 
picketing or boycotting an employer in cases where the 
employees have chosen another union as their representa- 
tive. The Court of Appeals, upon petition, is authorized by 
the Taft-Hartley Act to enforce the decisions rendered by 
the Board. 

Under Sec. 10 (j) of the Taft-Hartley Act, the NLRB is 
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given discretion to seek an injunction when there is an al- 
leged violation of Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D). The injunction can 
be sought at any time while the case is pending before the 
Board or after the initial hearing and decision under Sec. 
10 (k). Individuals or corporations damaged by jurisdic- 
tional disputes are entitled to bring suits in a district court 
for damages against the union violating the law. In fact. 
the injured individual or corporation need not await the 
preliminary determination by the NLRB under Sec. 10 (k) 
to file a suit for damages, nor need the complainant hesi- 
tate because a charge has been brought under Sec. 8 (b) 
(4) (D), since an unfair labor practice charge and a pri- 
vate suit for damages are legally distinct and separate 
remedies. /nternational Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union v. Juneau Spruce Corp., 342 U.S. 237 
(1952). 

Under the Federal law. the NLRB is empowered to de- 
termine the right of representation by the coverage found 
in a collective bargaining contract or by holding a represen- 
tation election. Thus—union claims to traditional right 
of representation are ignored which has resulted in an in- 
crease in the total number of jurisdictional-dispute charges 
submitted under Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D). For example, in the 
Irwin-Lyons Lumber Co. case, 82 NLRB 916 (1949), the 
employer, in 1948, purchased a ship which was to be con- 
verted into a lumber and oil carrier. While the transforma- 
tion was taking place, the independent cooks and firemen 
unions and the Sailors Union of the Pacific claimed the 
right to represent the employees hired to man the vessel. 
After the crew had been chosen by the employer, an agent 
from the Sailors Union boarded the vessel, secured pledge 
cards from those aboard ship, and a contract covering the 
entire crew was signed with the employer. The cooks and 
firemen unions then demanded the right to represent the 
stewards and engine-room employees. When refused. both 
the cooks and firemen unions picketed the employer's 
premises. An unfair labor practice charge was subsequent- 
ly filed under Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D), and the Board held that 
the historical right to represent employees in the maritime 
industry based upon differentials in skills. functions. or 
varying governmental maritime requirements in the three 
manning departments of a vessel (deck, galley. and en- 
gineering) are all irrelevant under Secs. 10 (k) and 8 (b) 
(4) (D), providing the employer has already assigned 
the work to employees of his choice. 


Recent Interpretations. Examination of Sec. 8 (b) 
(4) (D) discloses that an employer cannot be forced to as- 
sign work to members of one labor organization in prefer- 
ence to another unless certified by the NLRB. The tradi- 
tional type of jurisdictional dispute involves at least two 
unions or locals. and Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D). at first glance. 
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would appear to follow custom. However, in the Direct 
Transit Lines, Inc. case, 92 NLRB 1717 (1951), the Team- 
sters Union exerted pressure on an interstate trucking firm 
to assign the work of unloading vehicles to its members 
rather than nonunion truck drivers. Although two unions 
were not involved in the dispute, the Board found a viola- 
tion of Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D). Thus, jurisdictional activity 
can be prohibited when only one union claims the right to 
represent the employees in issue. To date, the United 
States Supreme Court has not considered this fine legal 
point. 

An actual dispute between two unions culminating in the 
use of force against an employer may not be prohibited 
by Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D). In the Eichleay Corp. case, 206 
F. 2d. 799 (1953), a jurisdictional battle between the car- 
penters and machinists unions had existed for many years. 
The machinists finally charged the employer with dis- 
crimination under Sec. 8 (a) (3) when the firm would hire 
only members of the Carpenters Union (this charge was 
substantiated because the employer entered into what 
would be tantamount to a closed-shop contract with the 
Carpenters Union). According to the employer, the real 
problem was the jurisdictional dispute between the two 
unions which left the employer no choice when hiring. Yet. 
the employer was found guilty of a breach of Sec. 8 (a) (3) 
in preferring workmen belonging to the Carpenters Union. 

Should two unions engage in a legitimate wage-differen- 
tial dispute, Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D) is not breached when the 
employer's place of business is picketed. In a case involving 
the AFL Painters Union, 87 NLRB 92 (1949), several 
ships belonging to the American President Lines were 
picketed while being repainted by an independent con- 
tractor hiring CIO labor. The dispute occurred because 
painters belonging to the CIO were paid 28 cents per hour 
less than were the members of the AFL. The AFL union. 
protesting the wage differential, picketed the docks where 
the ships were being painted. The pickets were instructed 
to let everyone pass the picket line; a work stoppage was 
not contemplated. The Board decided that the law was 
applicable only to disputes involving the assignment of 
work and not wage differences. Since the picketing was to 
prevent the undercutting effects of lower wages and to 
exert pressure upon painting contractors to adjust their 
pay scale upward, the dispute was not over the assignment 
of work and, hence, not proscribed by law. 

Should a union disguise a jurisdictional dispute, the 
Board will attempt to ascertain the true facts behind the 
subterfuge. In a recent case, the Plumbers Union allegedly 
called a strike because of the low rate of pay. 107 NLRB 
463 (1953). Evidence presented before the Board disclosed 
that the Plumbers Union, certified to represent a unit of 
pipefitters and welders, would not enter into an agreement 
with the employer because it wanted the contract to cover 
“all pipe and welding work in the plant.” To enforce its 
demand, the Plumbers Union struck the employer, alleging 
a pay differential. Some of the work which the Plumbers 
Union had been attempting to control by contract was 
represented by the Oil Workers Union, also certified. The 
Board held that the strike was not called because of the law 
rate of pay but was an attempt to force the employer to 
assign the disputed work to employees represented by the 
Plumbers Union. 

Threats made to officials of a firm are not illegimate 
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under the statute; an actual work stoppage must occur or 
employees must be encouraged to cease work. In two cases 
arising under Sec. 303—182 F. 2d 158 (1950) ; 182 F. 2d 
168 (1950) —the respective Courts of Appeal decided that 
threats made by union officials to employers or executives 
are not prohibited under the act, since only “employees” 
are accorded the protection of the law (executives and 
supervisors are exempted from coverage). 

In the Machinists Union, District 9 case, 103 NLRB 346 
(1952), a union struck to force an employer to insert a 
clause in a contract whereby specific work would not be 
subcontracted to unorganized firms. The employer brought 
a charge under Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D) ; the Board decided that 
the law was not applicable because a “present” demand for 
work had not been made; the purpose of the contractual 
demand was to protect territorial rights, should a future 
dispute with another union arise. The logic seems ques- 
tionable because, by inserting such a clause in a contract, 
the protection accorded by Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D) can be bar- 
gained away contrary to public policy as enunciated in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the National Association of Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians case, 105 NLRB 355 (1953), a squabble be- 
tween two unions arose over the assignment of lighting 
work on broadcasts away from the NBC studios (such as 
political rallies, sporting events, etc.). A four-year contract 
had been agreed to between the Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians Union and the NBC studio operating in Los 
Angeles covering “television assistants” who “assist in 
lighting operations in the field”; it applied to all tech- 
nical help in the engineering department wherever located. 
The union was not certified by the NLRB. A two-year con- 
tract was subsequently signed with the International Alli- 
ance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Operators Union encompassing Los Angeles and referred 
to the electrical manipulation by stage hands of “the set 
or control lighting in connection with television perform- 
ances.” Later, some of the electrical lighting work in the 
field was assigned to the Stage Employees Union. Both 
of the unions enumerated laid claim to the field work. The 
Board was faced with two existing contracts, and had to 
determine which agreement covered the broadcasts re- 
motely staged. The operation of lighting equipment on re- 
mote broadcasts was covered by the contract with the 
Broadcast Engineers and Technicians Union, the Board 
ruled, which, first in point of time and in unambiguous 
terms, assigned to it the right to represent such work (even 
if not certified ). It should be noted that Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D) 
does not specifically give authority to the NLRB to deter- 
mine whether a contract is broad enough to cover a par- 
ticular type of work. 

In the /nternational Association of Machinists, Lodge 
68 case, 81 NLRB 1108 (1949), the Machinists Union 
placed pickets at the Moore Drydock Co., seeking to force 
the employer to assign certain work to its members rather 
than to employees affiliated with another union. The Steel- 
workers Union had been certified as the bargaining rep- 
resentative for the employees, although the Machinists 
Union had entered into a master contract with various 
Pacific Coast shipyards whereby the employers agreed not 
to bargain with the Steelworkers Union. In spite of the 
agreement, the employer, who was a signatory to the master 
contract, continued to hire employees belonging to the 
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Steelworkers Union. The Machinists Union, in retaliation, 
established a picket line to force the employer to live up to 
the terms of the contract. When the case was heard, the 
Board ruled that the contract negotiated by the Machinists 
Union was null and void, since the Machinists Union did 
not have the right to represent the employer’s machinists 
and, therefore, the Machinists Union had violated Sec. 8 
(b) (4) (D). 

As previously indicated, union coercion intended to 
force an employer to comply with an NLRB certification is 
protected under the act. In a case involving the Longshore- 
men’s Union, 106 NLRB 1030 (1953), the employer was 
engaged in transporting lumber and other products on the 
Columbia River. In 1953, a contract was entered into 
whereby the employer agreed to haul a bargeload of lumber 
from Coos Bay, Oregon to California. Employees belong- 
ing to the Pacific Coast Boatmen’s Union started to load 
the barges with lumber, having been certified by the NLRB. 
The Longshoremen’s Union, claiming the right to the work, 
picketed the employer and an unfair labor practice charge 
under Subsec. (D) was preferred. The longshoremen, as a 
defense, claimed it was certified in 1938 as the bargaining 
agent for the employees of all firms belonging to an asso- 
ciation on the Pacific Coast. The employer concerned never 
belonged to the association. The Board found the Long- 
shoremen’s Union guilty of an unfair labor practice, be- 
cause the employer was not bound by the contract signed 
with the association and the act prohibits the -use of eco- 





1954 MEAN INCOME (ADJUSTED GROSS) REPORTED 
ON OREGON INCOME-TAX RETURNS, BY COUNTY OF 
RESIDENCE 


(Prepared by Robert Campbell, Assistant Professor of Economics, 
University of Oregon, from data compiled by the research section of 
the Oregon State Tax Commission. ) 


Mean Income Mean Income 
Per Return Per Return 
in in 
Over-$10,000 0-$10,000 
Class Class Class 
$17,137 $3,222 47.3% 

39,240 4,000 23.9 
20,740 4,328 16.6 
19,661 4,126 20.6 
21,194 4,048 21.3 
19,949 3,300 38.6 
21,745 4,065 17.9 
22,584 3,922 20.6 
19,294 3,533 30.8 
21,891 4,020 16.9 
22,086 3,898 19.1 
17.475 4,000 17.2 
17,888 3,966 15.1 
21,816 3,640 22.8 
18.514 3,802 16.3 
19.464 3,659 18.7 
17,908 3.704 17.4 
25,320 3,047 17.6 
23,245 3.655 16.8 
18,571 3,733 13.9 
23,345 3,609 16.1 
19,147 3,667 14.8 
19,876 3,627 15.0 
18,603 3,654 13.5 
18,219 3,667 12.3 
17,565 3,766 94 
19,821 3,591 12.8 
18,922 3,586 17.0 
18,696 3,454 16.7 
26,696 3,317 19.4 
17,254 3,520 14.0 
18,723 3,471 15.1 
16,337 3,451 10.9 
16,927 3,304 13.3 
15,231 3,345 11.7 
16,632 3,077 8.4 


% of 
Reported 
Income in 
WVean Income Over-$10,000 
Per Return 
$5,233 
5,095 
4,982 
1,930 
4,893 
1,868 
4,759 
4.726 
1.719 
4,662 
4,627 
1.612 
4.509 
1,495 
1.370 
1.316 
1,299 
1,296 
4,258 
4,200 
4,180 
4,166 
1,136 
1,097 
1,068 
1,067 
1,011 
1,004 
4,000 
3,995 
3,963 
3,957 
3,777 
3,700 
3,681 
3,303 


County 


. Sherman 
Crook 
Curry 
Wasco 

. Multnomah 
Gilliam 

. Douglas 

. Klamath 

. Morrow 

. Coos 
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. Lane 

. Umatilla 

13. Washington 

14. Benton 

15. Clackamas 
. Jackson 

17. Grant 

18. Clatsop 

19. Hood River 

20. Lake 

21. Deschutes 

22. Jefferson 

23. Josephine 

24. Tillamook 

25. Wallowa 

26. Columbia 

27. Polk 

28. Harney 

29. Marion 

30. Baker 

31. Linn 

32. Union 

33. Yamhill .... 

34. Lincoln 

35. Malheur 

36. Wheeler 

4,536 20,521 


All counties 3,847 18.7 





nomic force upon an employer to assign work to employees 
not of his choosing. 

Frequently, the work assignment leading to the juris- 
dictional dispute has been completed, and the Board is 
faced with the problem of determining whether the case, 
when presented, should be adjudicated. The NLRB has 
uniformly held that it can hear a jurisdictional dispute 
even though the work leading to the controversy has been 
completed. Since the friction underlying the jurisdictional 
dispute has not really abated, the issue has not been re- 
solved. In a recent case, 107 NLRB 1004 (1954), two 
unions, one belonging to the AFL and the other to the CIO, 
claimed the right to represent the employees installing 
electrical equipment on a construction job. When several 
employees on the construction site walked off the job be- 
cause of a jurisdictional dispute, an unfair labor practice 
charge was brought against the AFL affiliate. Since the 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers Union, CIO, had 
been certified by the Board to represent the electricians, the 
Electrical Workers Union, AFL, violated Sec. 8 (b) (4) 
(D). Though the work assignment had been completed, 
the dispute was never settled and, consequently, the case 
was properly brought before the Board. Another case in- 
volving the Carpenters Union arose in 1950. 88 NLRB 844 
(1950). The employer let a contract to construct an entire 
building. except for the installation of bottling machinery. 
The employer hired nine machinists to install the bottling 
machinery and discharged them when the Carpenters 
Union, claiming the right to the installation work, picketed. 
A complaint was filed under Subsec. (D), and, although 
the employer withdrew the machinists from the job, the 
Board ruled that the dispute was not settled in accordance 
with Sec. 10 (k) ; several months of construction work re- 
mained and the machinists were not rehired because the 
employer feared the Carpenters Union. 


A similar situation arose in the Teleprompter Service 
Corporation case, 95 NLRB 1470 (1951). This firm held a 
contract with the National Broadcasting Co. to furnish 
equipment for television shows. The handling of the equip- 
ment belonging to the Teleprompter Co., at an NBC pro- 
duction was assigned to a member of the Theatrical Pro- 
tective Union, and the National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians claimed that the work should 
be delegated to its members. After a work stoppage, a 
charge was brought under Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D). Although 
the work stoppage terminated, the need to decide the issue 
raised by the case was not eliminated, since no evidence 
was submitted indicating that the union had abandoned 
the claim to the work or that similar activity would not 
occur in the future. 


Agreements to Arbitrate. A series of cases has arisen 
concerning the right of the Board to adjudicate jurisdic- 
tional disputes where the disputants have agreed to arbi- 
tration. Sec. 10 (k) specifically provides that an unfair 
labor practice charge shall be dismissed if a voluntary 
settlement can be reached. As a result, at any time prior 
to the Board’s decision, under Sec. 10 (k), disputants, by 
agreeing to arbitration, can arrange for the dismissal of 
the charge by merely notifying the NLRB. In the Man- 
hattan Construction Company case, 96 NLRB 1045 (1951), 
the Board declined to adjudicate the jurisdictional dis- 
pute where all parties, the employer included, agreed to 
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arbitrate the matter. But, if both unions are signatories 
to the plan for the settlement of jurisdictional disputes 
but the employer is not a party to the agreement, the 
Board will accept the case. 

In another case heard by the Board, 90 NLRB 1379 
(1950), the employer was in the business of processing 
and tanning wool. The Fur and Leather Workers Union 
represented the production and maintenance workers and 
the truck drivers belonged to the Teamsters Union. The 
establishment consisted of a thirty-acre plot of land on 
which fifteen buildings were located. A train, operated 
by an engineer and switchmen belonging to the Fur Work- 
ers Union, supplied the necessary intracommunication 
between buildings. The materials, in turn, were handled 
by employees who belonged to the Teamsters Union. In 
1949, the employer discontinued the use of the locomo- 
tive, replacing it with a truck and four trailers. A member 
of the Teamsters Union was first assigned to the intraplant 
truck driving but, upon protest, the work was turned 
over to a member of the Fur Workers Union under a clause 
contained in a contract reading: “Where a department or 
employees in a department are displaced by the intro- 
duction of new machinery, employees with the greatest 
length of continuous service on the operation displaced 
capable of performing the work required after reasonable 
trial shall be given preference in employment on such 
machinery.” The dispute was submitted to arbitration and 
an award was rendered favoring the Teamsters Union. 
The Fur Workers Union, however, refused to abide by 


the arbitrators’ award because it was not represented at 
the hearing. The employer then charged the Fur Workers 





OREGON POPULATION ESTIMATES, JULY 1, 1956 


(Prepared by Oregon State Board of Health) 


Est. Census 
Population Population Apr. 1, 1950- 
July 1,1956 Apr. 1, 1950 July 1, 1956 

17,690 16,175 + 93 

36,480 31,570 + 15.5 3,585 + 1,326 

103,190 86,716 + 19.0 8,263 + 8,212 

31,020 30,776 + 0.8 2,727 — 2,486 

22,810 22,967 ~ . .855 — 2,016 

56,470 12,265 + 33. 5,831 + 8,369 

8,980 8,99] ’ .255 — 1,268 

12,270 6,048 2: + 5,300 

21.080 21,812 — 2,757 

75.110 54.549 +-12,170 

3,220 2.817 + 6) 

8,400 8,329 

6,660 6,113 

12,750 12,740 

70,840 58,510 

7,270 5.536 

31,850 26.542 

11,830 $2,150 

6,600 6,049 

151,070 125.776 
Lincoln 24,000 21,308 
Linn 58,070 54,317 
Malheur 23,380 23,223 
Marion 113,420 101,401 
1,740 1,783 


% Change Apr. 1, 1950-July 1, 1956 
Natural Estimated 
Increase Migration 

Baker 1.115 + 397 

Benton 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Deschutes 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney 

Hood River 

Jackson 

Jeflerson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 


Lane 


| +++4+4+4+/4+++4+4+1+4+ 


Morrow 
Multnomah 
(outside Portland) 119,720 
Portland 109,420 
Polk 23,870 
2,460 
19,900 
15,320 
18,130 
7,460 
24,090 
81,450 
2,800 
30,770 


97.909 
373,628 
26,317 
2,271 
18,606 
11,703 
17,962 
7,264 
15,552 
61,269 
3,313 15.5 
33,484 — 8.1 


++ 


Sherman 
Tillamook 
Umatilla 
Union 
Wallowa 
Wasco 
Washington 
W heeler 
Yamhill 


|+++++44 | 


2.661 


State total »7 54,650 1,521,341 + 14.0 147,996 +-65,304 
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Union with violating Sec. 8 (b) (4) (D) after employee 
members refused to load or unload trucks. The NLRB 
ruled that the arbitrators’ award was not binding because it 
was made without the participation of the Fur Workers 
Union. Therefore, the Fur Workers Union did not com- 
mit an unfair labor practice. 


In another dispute involving the Carpenters Union, 115 
NLRB 273 (1956), the NLRB held that it would accept 
the case, although two unions and a general contractor 
had agreed to abide by the decision of the National Joint 
Board should a jurisdictional dispute arise. But, since 
the roofing subcontractors on the construction site re- 
sponsible for the assignment of the disputed work had 
not agreed to abide by the ruling of the National Joint 
Board, the case was properly brought before the NLRB. 


Although the disputing unions and the employer have 
agreed upon a method to settle jurisdictional rows, the 
parties may subsequently refuse to abide by the decision, 
and the Board must then determine whether the case should 
be heard. Once the modus operandi has been contractually 
established, the Board will not intervene, should one of the 
parties to the agreement refuse to abide by the decision. 
In a recent case, 97 NLRB 1003 (1952), a general con- 
tractor was to put up a building for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The general contractor then sublet a con- 
tract for the delivery of stone to Traylor Bros., Inc. The 
general contractor had previously entered into an agree- 
ment with the Teamsters Union, granting authority to 
the business agents of the disputing locals to decide the 
right of representation should an intraunion conflict de- 
velop. The business agents, when a dispute occurred, de- 
cided that Local 236 was entitled to the work. The general 
contractor involved in the jurisdictional row refused to 
abide by the decision because employees belonging to 
Local 934 would have to be discharged. As a result, Local 
236 picketed the general contractor and Traylor Bros. 
When a charge was preferred, the Board refused to ad- 
judicate the case, since all disputants, including the em- 
ployer, were contractually bound by the decision of the 
business agents. The employer’s refusal to accept the 
business agents’ determination is immaterial, the Board 
ruled. The union, however, was not without a remedy, 
since it could continue to picket the employer and could 
bring suit in a court seeking damages for breach of 
contract. 


Conclusion. An examination of the cases indicates a 
need to amend the Taft-Hartley Act so that the NLRB 
can render “policy” decisions determining broad areas of 
jurisdiction rather than merely holding representation 
elections. To adjudicate broadly the territorial and organ- 
izational right of a union, the NLRB should be able to look 
to custom, the union charter, employees eligible for union 
membership, etc. Such an amendment to the Federal law 
is needed at the present time because the interests of the 
public, employers, and unions seem to lie in a reasonable 
compromise between complete freedom of territorial and 
organizational prerogatives in the hands of unions and 
unreasonable restraint. Jurisdictional disputes, if per- 
mitted to continue under the imperfections of present Fed- 
eral regulation, will bring the entire union movement into 
disrepute, fail to solve the basic issues, and create future 
quarrels between labor organizations. 


February 1957 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS FOR 1957 


“The dominant influence in 1956 has been the tremen- 
dous demand for capital goods, and there have been esti- 
mates that this will continue and even be stronger in 1957. 
Some of the consumer industries that were slowed by mar- 
ket saturation and inventory adjustment during 1956 may 
do better in 1957. Notwithstanding record activity, prices 
generally, although rising, have not spiraled and run away. 
This all makes up into a pretty attractive picture, and | 
think that much of it—most of it—is pretty solidly ground- 
ed in our research and technological achievements, in our 
push for greater productivity to offset higher costs, and 
broadly in that great American concept of better and better 
living for more and more people.”—Henry C. Alexander, 


Chairman, J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 





Veterans will be collecting $2.9 billion by 1960 in gov- 


ernment pensions and bonuses for military service. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 
of dollars) : 

Jan. 1957 


Dec. 1956 Jan. 1956 


$ 793 $ 801 $ 750 
Investments 653 673 737 
Deposits 1.605 1,662 1,654 


Loans 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1956 1967 
Liabilities Number 


Jan. 13 $ 421,000 36 
Feb..._. 7 1,234,000 
= 13 1,257,000 
Apr........ 604,000 
‘ 365,000 
June_..... 593,000 
July ] 534,000 
Aug. .046,000 
Sept. 504,000 
Oct. 37 3,202,000 
Nov... 674,000 
Dec. 882,000 


Number Liabiliites 


$ 908,000 


Department-Store Sales. The only retail sales indicator for 
Oregon is the sales of department stores in Portland, a series which 
is computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The per- 
centage of dollar sales volume for periods ending February 16, 1956, 
as compared with the same periods a year ago, for Portland and other 
Pacific Coast cities is shown below: 

W eek Ending Four Weeks Calendar Year 


Feb. 16,1957 Ending Feb. 16, 1957 to Feb. 16, 1957 
Portland + 3 l —5 
Los Angeles + 9 43 
San Francisco Bay — 2 +2 
Seattle +-16 +2 
United States — 7 Sees 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to person- 
nel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and gen- 
eral administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived by 
the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Oregon 
Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent reading 
covers the month of December 1956. (No adjustment for seasonal 
variation has been made. 1951 = 100.) 

1955 1956 
a 84.9 84.1 
aa 84.2 114.0 113.6 
yy 84.1 ee 108.7 
as 85.3 93.4 sae 99.8 
Mey ....- 92.7 96.6 Waar 91.7 
June 102.1 107.1 Se aa 84.1 
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1955 1956 
102.8 105.1 








CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. The Douglas-fir industry of the Pacific Northwest con- 
tinued during January 1957 in a less satisfactory state than business 
throughout the United States. The figures below show production 
to have maintained its December 1956 level, but that orders to have 
declined to a point below production. The figures were supplied by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association (all figures in thousands 
of feet, board measure) : 


Jan. 1957 Dec. 1956 Jan. 1956 
Average weekly production 149.821 147,216 174,751 
Average weekly orders 141,621 162,868 175,504 
Unfilled orders. end of month 585.263 608,142 746.032 
Lumber inventory, end of month 1,074,880 1,060,040 1,056,015 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Jan- 
‘uary 1957 there were 924 real-estate sales amounting to $15,329,335 
in Multnomah County. Of these, 639 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $6,771,315; 213 were vacant properties, $739,733; 
and 72 were business properties, $7,818,287. Additional figures are: 


Jan. 1957 Dec. 1956 Jan. 1956 
Number of sales 924 816 854 
Value of sales $15,329,335 $9,736,448 $9 236.139 
Number of mortgages 673 590 868 
Amount loaned $9,270,996 $7 .877.655 $8,330,273 
Number of sheriff's deeds + 4 3 
Amount of sheriff's deeds $20,697 $10,797 $13,567 
Average residential selling price $10,597 $11,074 $10,524 


Life-Insurance Sales. During December 1956 sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group 


and wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- 
tions, etc.) were 21.1 per cent ($5,998,000) higher than in Novem- 
ber 1956 and 27 per cent higher than in December 1955. The na- 
tional figures showed a 12.8 per cent increase in comparison with 
November 1956 and a 23 per cent increase in comparison with De- 
cember 1955. 


Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers employed 
in Oregon decreased 4:5 per cent (22,000) between mid-December 
1956 and mid-January 1957. The decreases were scattered over all 
categories, the largest being in logging and sawmills (4,900), in 
retail trade (7,000), and in Federal government (3,400). There were 
no sizeable increases. Employment in mid-January was, however, 1.8 
per cent higher than in mid-January 1956. More detailed figures from 
the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission follow: 


Jan, 1957 Dec. 1956 Jan. 1956 

Lumber & wood products . 64,300 69,000 71,200 
Food & kindred products 14,500 16,900 14,600 
Other manfacturing 45,500 16.700 44,200 
Total manufacturing 124,300 132,600 130,000 
Contract construction 21,000 23,000 19,200 
Retail trade 82,500 29.500 80.700 
Government , onbcani 82,200 85.000 76,200 
Other nonmanufacturing —... 155,900 157,800 151,500 
Total nonmanufacturing _.... . 341,600 355.300 327 ,600 
Total nonagricultural employmen 465,900 187 ,900 457 ,600 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity.” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 165 banks and branches monthly. 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 

Lower Willamette Valley (Salem. McMinnville, etc.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.)- 

Douglas, Coos, Curry Counties ’ 
Southern Oregon ( Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) —... 
Pendleton area 

Central Oregon ( Bend, Prineville, Redmond, etc.) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


Number of Jan. 1957 
Banks Debits Debits Debits Compared with 
Reporting Jan. 1957 Dec. 1956 Jan. 1956 Dec. 1956 Jan. 1956 
165 $1.720,970,524 $1,759,157,661 $1,476,481,871 — 2.2 +16.6 
53 1,124,643,019 1,137,200 886 920,160,850 — 1.1] +22.2 
25 134,573,727 152,818,122 121,350,827 —11.9 +10.9 
22 168,360,239 152,269,581 143,068,056 +10.6 +17.7 
7 24,229,756 24,512,945 23,376,951 — 1.2 + 3.6 
ll 51,918,846 52,942,747 47 837 ,604 — 1.9 + 8.5 
8 58,759,472 66,278,708 66,582,110 —I1.4 —11.8 
9 28.041 546 28,559,677 27,709,587 — 18 + 1.2 
7 29,879,823 31,061,299 25,338,616 — 3.8 +17.9 
5 22,676,408 27,158,949 25,034,353 —16.5 — 94 
5 30.871 ,816 35,536,026 32,153,550 —13.1 — 4.0 
8 25,747,871 28,304,742 24,037 ,225 - 9.0 + 7.1 
5 21,268,001 22,513,979 19,832,142 5.5 + 7.2 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow 
for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 

Residential 

Jan. 1957 
Albany $ 10,600 
Baker =e 
Bend 42,900 
Coos Bay 37,500 
Corvallis 9,000 
Eugene 41,750 
Grants Pass 131,850 
Hillsboro 31,700 
Klamath Falls 50,000 
McMinnville 40,00 
Medford 204,000 
North Bend 310,985 
Pendleton 53,500 
Portland 1,698,250 
Roseburg 
Salem 87,100 
Springfield 65,900 
The Dalles a 
Lane County 294,382 
Multnomah County 889,150 
Wasco County oes 
43 other communities 456,220 


Totals 


6 


$4,454,787 





Additions, 
Mew Non- Alterations 

residential & Repairs Totals Totals T otals 
Jan. 1957 Jan. 1957 Jan. 1957 Dec. 1956 Jan. 1956 
$ 14,350 $ 120,000 $ 144,950 $ 72,000 $ 70,625 
se 700 700 300 7,160 
29,525 72,425 74,950 37,120 
34,959 72,459 132,200 26,395 
43.000 14,000 66,000 27.700 128,680 
32,925 59,300 133,975 373,150 697 347 
10,050 6,710 148.610 81,150 303,885 
11,000 23,650 66,350 17.875 38,281 
569,000 7,450 626,450 82.982 32,200 
500 3,500 44,000 54,950 160,050 
1,957,425 63,765 2,225,190 349,475 164,120 
30,000 4,250 345,235 66,435 43,300 
3,000 61,000 117,500 105,350 82,000 
690,610 2,463,695 4,852,555 2,529,680 3,261,110 
23,375 19,800 43,175 38,250 155,445 
23,440 85,585 196,125 53,720 664 ,886 
ee 12,636 78,536 24,180 55,070 
86,000 475 86,475 64,225 31,240 
107,113 24,121 425,616 278,770 391,930 
284,355 68,730 1,242,235 1,591,455 1,861,610 
ve 5,000 5,000 31,400 17,502 
300,875 122,444 879,539 678,623 1,176,786 
$4,187,018 $3,231,295 $11,873,100 $6,728,820 $9,406,742 
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